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RICHARD DOYLE 


ON JULY 22ко, 1830, one month after the death of George IV, а 
sketch of the Duke of Wellington appeared in the windows of Thomas 
М“ ғап, Printsellers, in the Haymarket. The noble Duke, with an 
expression at once apprehensive and thoughtful, was portrayed tip- 
toeing over the lawns at Windsor Castle. In the foreground stood an 
irate gardener challenging the trespasser with “You, sir, keep off the 
grass'. The sketch referred to the rumour, then current, that on the 
day of George IV's death, the Prime Minister had visited Windsor 
Castle at daybreak to pay homage to the new monarch, whose Whig 
and reformist sympathies endangered his term of office. 

An assembly of curious passers-by elbowed one another for a 
better view of the print and stood grinning before it, their numbers 
increasing rapidly as newcomers arrived to share in the joke. This 
was the loyal public for “H.B.”, the satirist whose identity no one 
could discover and whose standing and reputation were such that 
The Times had devoted a leader to the meaning of his political 
sketches. 

It was not until twenty years after their first appearance that the 
author of these sketches became known. By this time his works had 
already been collected in their entirety and presented by Prince 
Metternich to the British Museum, The name of the artist was John 
Doyle, an Irishman of Catholic faith, exiled from his country 


1“H.B. was formed from the junction of Doyle's initials: 5 
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through religious persecution. In the personality thus unmasked, 
there was the clue to H.B.’s departure from the tradition of English 
graphic satire. | 

The visual gusto, the robust merriment of a Gillray or a ЧОП. 
son were alien to the temperament of this quiet Irish gentleman, who 
introduced a new note of polite and urbane irony very different from 
“the wild, coarse, ribald, reckless book of old English humour”. John 
Doyle’s antecedents also accounted in part for the reticence which 
disavowed all claim to the success of H.B. and which caused his with- 
drawal into private life once the incognito was exposed. Both he and 
his wife, Marianna Conan, came from wealthy landowning families 
dispossessed through religious strife, the one in Huguenot times, the 
other more recently; and they were imbued with the pride of exiles 
resolved to honour an uprooted tradition. Publicity with its attendant 
claims would have violated the sanctuary of their inmost family circle. 
This triumph of family pride over artistic vanity was carried to such 
lengths that the work of H.B. was never discussed in John Doyle's 
household and there is no reference to it in the journal which Richard 
kept as a boy. 
` This, then, was the father who inspired the Letters and Journal of 
Richard Doyle, those delicate and beautiful works which depict the 
eventful life of 17 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, Richard's birth- 
place in 1824. 

Richard Doyle was one of seven children, all of whom inherited 
talent. There were two girls, Annette and Adele, and five boys, James, 
Henry, Richard, Francis and Charles. The brothers and sisters can be 
seen in the pages of Dick Doyle's Journal, vying with one another for 
the approval of their father at the Sunday morning shows which he 

1 Thackeray. 
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sponsored. “At the show this morning,’ Richard wrote in his Journal, 
‘I had my history of Alfred in the Danish camp, James had a number 
of Tasso, Annette had one flower and Frank and Charles had so many 
works of art that I could not name them.’ (Annette’s meagre offering 
of one flower may be explained by the fact that Mrs Doyle had died 
early, leaving her to mother the large family.) Richard’s entry in his 
Journal is illustrated by a portrait of the Doyles grouped round the 
drawing-room table: John Doyle sits with folded arms and crossed 
legs, examining the painting of Alfred in the Danish Camp held up by 
Richard with an expression of anxiety, while the other children are 
gathered round awaiting his verdict. 

It is interesting to examine here the fate of these young artists in 
later life. 

James wrote A Chronicle of England and The Official Baronage of 
England; the latter, which cost him thirteen years’ labour, became a 
text book in the library of the College of Arms and has remained so 
to this day. He illustrated the Chronicle in colour, rivalling the suc- 
cess of George Baxter in rich and subtle colour printing and sur- 
passing in that art most of the achievements of the period. 

Henry became Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. He 
founded the National Historical and Portrait Gallery and, during his 
twenty-three years’ directorate, made many valuable acquisitions, 
principally from the seventeenth-century Dutch and Flemish schools. 

Charles, the youngest son, entered the Civil Service and spent the 
greater part of his life in the Edinburgh Office of Works. In his leisure 
hours he painted strange fantasies in watercolour, mythical monsters, 
dream subjects and fairies, but was neither ambitious enough, nor 
perhaps enough in sympathy with the tastes of a nineteenth-century 
Scotch public, to make a worldly success of his art. Charles' own son 
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was that remarkable writer апа personality, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Francis, who was thought by John Doyle to be the most gifted of 
his sons, did not live to fulfil an early promise. In Dick Doyle’s Journal 
there is a slight sketch of him falling asleep over a portrait. 

Richard himself was destined to be the most brilliant of the 
brothers, but speculation as to future glory can scarcely have troubled 
the chronicler of the Journal, who was more interested in fencing and 
making music, in rushing to the opening of the Royal Academy and 
struggling in the crowd on the night of the illuminations. 

What a lively and engaging personality was that of the youthful 
Dick, if his Journal is to be taken in evidence, and how many facets of 
the mature artist were already beginning to emerge under the mentor- 
ship of his father! John Doyle adjured the boy to make a record of 
all reviews, ceremonies and processions, with the result that the early 
letters and pages of the Journal are full of such scenes, foreshadowing 
the manner of the Punch artist and the creator of the Bird’s Eye Views 
of Society. No artist knew better how to convey the vital and exhil- 
arating crowd and the achievements of the mature Richard in this 
respect can be traced back to his early works. In fact, all his later styles 
may be discerned in these works—the decorative fancy and ingenious 
lettering, the nice sense of unity between text and design, the comical 
puppets and the handling of groups which gave their unified character 
without losing sight of individual peculiarities. It may even be held, 
in the light of his youthful performance, that Doyle’s artistic develop- 
ment matured at fifteen and that he never subsequently improved 
upon it. The Journal was written in the then fashionable album style; 
besides the social commentary already mentioned, both it and the 
Letters contain many lovely examples of miniature art. A headpiece 
in the Letters of deer browsing in а glade; а cobbler in the Journal ` 
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seated at his window in stockinged cap, with strings of shoes dangling 
from Ше casement, or Ше nimble dancing master snuffing a candle 
with his toe, are instances of Richard’s Lilliputian skill. Again in this 
genre, we find among Doyle’s later illustrations a study of Herne’s 
Oak which, minute though it is, conveys the personality of that forest 
giant and the peace of the neighbouring landscape. (The Works of 
Frederick Locker, 1865.) 

John Doyle had been known in Dublin for his portrait painting, a 
reputation confirmed by the brilliant portraiture of the H.B. sketches, 
and this facility was inherited; or perhaps acquired, by Richard. The 
portraits of the young Queen Victoria, of Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Wellington in Dick Doyle's Journalareremarkable for their faithfulness 
to the originals, and we cannot doubtthat the shock-headed, gangly lad 
portrayed by the artist was a speaking likeness of his adolescent self. 

Frowning upon academic tuition, John Doyle himself schooled his 
children in art. He was assisted in this task by his brother-in-law, 
Michael Conan, editor of the Art Journal, an expert on old masters 
and authority on the medieval Renaissance. Later this uncle of 
Richard's was instrumental in securing his early appointment to the 
Punch staff by showing the boy's work to Mark Lemon, the famous 
editor of that paper. 

There were aspects of Richard's early prowess, however, which 
escaped the influence of his father and proved an independent genius. 
Some inkling of these was given in the Journal but they showed chiefly 
in a folio of drawings called Dick Kitcat's Book of Nonsense, now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. These drawings engaged Richard's 
curious imagination to the full and gave free rein to the possibilities 
of his puppet show. In them he amused himself with the mosaics of 
scale, grouping and regrouping the size patterns of his figures with 
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various distorting-mirror effects. Now he drew huge heads and pigmy 
torsos, now spindle bodies topped by animal masks, now he dwarfed 
them with hats of grotesque shape which changed them into threaten- 
ing silhouettes, or sketched a dominant figure round which the pup- 
pets made a comic frieze. These were the drowned landscapes of night- 
mare and dream, the feverish visions whose onslaughts were depicted 
by the author of the Journal. 

Richard's earliest literature had been the literature of chivalry ; his 
first picture books were those of armour and the heraldic sciences, and. 
it was upon these sources, no doubt, that his imagination drew for the 
material of The Eglinton Tournament, his first published work, which 
appeared in 1840. It was, however, not the Eglinton Tournament 
known to the student of medieval history, but a burlesque tourna- 
ment at which even the vizors of the knights could not suppress a 
smile. The Eglinton Tournament was seen by the Count d'Orsay and 
handed round for inspection at fashionable parties. It met with 
instant and overwhelming appreciation, to the great joy of its creator: 
“Has there ever been anything like it since the beginning of the world?” 
and 'This is certainly something beyond belief, he exulted in the 
Journal. 

The success of the Tournament led Richard to repeat its style in a 
series of Comic Histories which, however, were not published until 
1885, after his death. 

The young artist was now becoming known. Messrs Fores of 
Piccadilly, the printers of sporting prints, commissioned from him a 
series of coloured designs for envelopes, and two years later (1842) he 
was asked to do some etched plates for the Hector O’Halloran of 
Maxwell, in which the work of this youth of seventeen appeared 
beside that of John Leech. 
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No doubt Richard set to work with fervour upon his illustrations 
for Hector O’Halloran, for the subject was one after his own heart. He 
often accompanied his father to the house of Hilton, an historical 
painter famous at that time: the reverent account of these visits in the 
Journal show that they made a deep impression upon the assiduous 
reader of Ainsworth and Scott, and fired him with ambition. The 
many stirring battle-scenes in his Letters and Journal, his choice of sub- 
ject for the family shows (invariably an historical one), indicated 
Dickie's early hopes of becoming a serious artist, the chronicler of the 
medieval epic on a scale suited to its magnificence. However, matters 
turned out otherwise, as might be seen from the arrival of Mr Joseph 
Swain from the Punch offices to ‘impart to Richard Doyle the art and 
mystery of drawing upon Ше wood”,* and from the consequences of 
this new commission upon Richard's career. 

The artist who, at seventeen, had many achievements to his credit, 
who already enjoyed no small measure of popular favour, showed an 
inexplicable fear of Mr Swain : ‘So nervous was the youth, who was 
small and thin in person, and greatly agitated in mind and manner, 
that he persisted in keeping his distance out of simple shyness and 
literally dodged around the dining room table, altogether too excited 
to lend the slightest attention to the words of his mentor.” Perhaps 
this eccentric behaviour was inspired by the personality of Mr Swain, 
by all accounts a far from genial character, or perhaps it was simply 
due to the hypersensitivity which plagued Richard all his life. What- 
ever the explanation, Mr Swain completed his mission and Richard's 
Christmas borders (Ва, smudgy things,’ was Mr Swain's comment 
upon the woodblocks) were duly submitted for the Punch Almanack 
of that year (1843). 

1 М. H. Spielmann: The History of‘Punch’. ? Spielmann: op. cit. 
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At this point it is worth examining a technical discrepancy in 
Richard Doyle’s work. The Letters, the Journal, the Book of Nonsense, 
all the early works of the artist with the exception of the lithographed 
Eglinton Tournament, were executed in Chinese ink with a quill pen. 
They showed a grasp of light effects, a grace and lightness of touch, 
which were wanting in Doyle’s later works. It may have been that 
his technique could not be seen at its best in wood engraving (a mis- 
fortune for one who lived in the heyday of that medium) or that 
overproduction for urgent commissions blunted the fine edge of his 
work. We know that Doyle himself was dissatisfied with many of his 
creations: the Dalziel Brothers, who engraved much of his work, com- 
plained both of dilatoriness and of his habit of snatching back draw- 
ings as they were about to go to press. But this in itself may have been 
- nothing more than the mistrust of artist for engraver which prompted 
Rossetti’s verse: 


O woodman, spare that block, 
O gash not anyhow: 

It took ten days by clock; 

I'd fain preserve it now. 


(Wild laughter from Ше Dalziels’ workshops.) 


Richard Doyle joined the staff of Punch at the outset of that paper's 
brilliant career: it had then (1843) been two years in existence and was 
not yet the influence and institution in national life which it was very 
soon to become. It may be doubted whether Punch's early wit and 
excellence have been surpassed in any subsequent journalistic achieve- 
ment: not only has it left us a faithful mirror of Victorian society but 
its acid commentary on political events provides us with a history of 
the time more lively and absorbing than that in any text book. 
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It was a genial office that employed on its staff Thackeray, John 
Leech and Jerrold, and the genial atmosphere of this fraternity 
must have suited the talents of Richard Doyle. Indeed, it is amusing 
to note that the syle of the Journal and letters anticipated his 
Punch cover (1849) as if he had come into the world providentially 
for its design. This cover of Doyle’s has survived to the present day 
and one speculates as to Lord Brougham's reactions, if that arrogant 
Minister had known that Punch’s threat to drag him in the mire (a 
threat executed by the inclusion of a small figure at the base of 
Doyle's design, trailing Brougham's mask on a string) would end in 
perpetuating his features, thus derided, for nearly a hundred years. 

Alarmed by the reputation of the Punch dinners, John Doyle at 
once assumed the full dignity of a Victorian father and wrote a letter 
to the proprietors excusing his son's attendance on the plea of youth. 
But Richard did attend the dinners nevertheless, sitting silent with 
John Leech while ‘Ponny’ Mayhew roared *Connu' down the table at 
the witticisms of the rest of the company. 

At these Wednesday meetings the Punch staff thrashed out among 
themselves the subject of the weekly cartoon ; no doubt this method of 
working prompted Richard's later comment that it was all very well 
to disagree with a paper's policy, yet remain on the staff ‘in The 
Times but not in Punch! For The Times is a monarchy but Punch is a 
republic!” 

Doyle's own cartoons were disappointing, perhaps because the 
boundaries of realism were irksome and because those large centre- 
pieces were on a scale that did not suit him. At any rate his limitations · 
may have been recognized, for in those early numbers of Punch the 
cartoons by him are few, as against the many examples of his decor- 
ative work. In all other respects the work Richard did for Punch, 
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signed by his monogram of a dicky-bird perched above the initials. 
R.D., showed that he could more than hold his own in the inspiring 
company which it afforded. 

The readers of Punch must have enjoyed Doyle's weekly dis- 
play of virtuosity, the increasing ingenuity of his initial letters, the 
masterly portrait of Mrs Caudle's Dear Mother (page 64); the 
“etched outline manner’, as Doyle himself termed it, of the Spanish 
Ballads (1846), the Barryeux Tapestry (1848), and The Country for 
Convicts (1849). In these experiments with the black-and-white tone 
conventions Doyle contrived to suspend the movement of a crowd 
and his purposely stiff and archaic manner reflected the absurdity of 
human beings at their most dignified. 

While working for Punch, Doyle also contributed some drawings to 
the Christmas Books of Dickens (1845-6) and did the illustrations to 
Leigh Hunt's A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla (1847), interesting for 
their disclosure of his treatment at the hands of rival engravers. 

Then in 1849, in the March issue of Punch, appeared А Cydere 
Cellare (page 66), the first sketch of the series Manners and Customs 
of Ye Englyshe, which won Doyle his greatest popularity. In The 
Eglinton Tournament Doyle had found an appreciative public for his 
device of looking upon a medieval world with contemporary vision ; 
he now reversed this process and turned his medieval vision upon 
a contemporary world, with equal success. 

But it is their social content which, above all, gives Doyle's sketches 
their enduring interest, as we shall see from a brief glance at some of 
. the scenes and personalities depicted by him. 

Here, recalled to life in the Manners and Customs sketches, is the 
London of over a century ago, with its Regent Street of horse vehicles 
and street sweepers, its Smithfields cattle market and its popular 
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entertainments, where the top-hatted patrons smoked their church- 
wardens to the strains of Samuel Hall. Here is the gas-lit department 
store of 1849, calling itself a haberdasher’s and employing an all- 
male staff, resplendent in waistcoats and tight-fitting boiled shirts with 
bow ties: and here the Chamber of Horrors of the nineteenth-century 
Madame Tussaud’s, with a swell examining the effigy of Мага! 
through his eye-glass, while the common people gape at James 
Greenacre, who rode round London in cabs and horse-buses for 
three days, carrying with him a severed head in a silk handkerchief, 
which he averred was a cabbage. 

The Queen’s Drawing Room shows a procession of carriages on their 
way to the palace, where Queen Victoria is holding one of her seasonal 
Drawing Rooms. The swells stand sucking their canes at the open 
window, as they gaze out of Boodle’s Club upon the crowd in St 
James’s Street. 

These are the guardsmen playing in Kensington Gardens to an 
audience of nursemaids and young gentlemen on horseback, who 
have reined in their steeds to listen to the performance; and this 
the fashionable world taking exercise in Rotten Row, where the 
carriages and coachmen, the riders and pony chaises are all locked 
together in one inseparable embrace, and the benign spectacled 
face of Thackeray peers out upon the scene from the interior of his 
barouche. 

At Lord’s, so the sketches inform us, the cricketers play in stovepipe 
hats, and on Derby Day a flock of pigeons is released to carry news of 
the winner at the end of the race. The Thames Regatta attracts a large 
crowd on horseback, afoot and in paddle boats. Punt fishing at Rich- 
mond is a favourite sport with the line.of solemn gentlemen who sit in 


their flat-bottomed boats, smoking cigars and drinking brandy ; while 
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an excursion popular with everyone is the journey from London 
Bridge to Blackwall for the purpose of dining on whitebait. 

We share in the excitement of the public on the appearance of Jenny 
Lind at Drury Lane, and in the emotion of the railway shareholders,. 
in their meeting at the London Tavern, when they hear the announce- 
ment of a dividend of 25d. 

Ye Commons Ressolved into a Commyttee of Ye Whole House (page: 
68) favours us with a portrait gallery of notable men: Sir Robert Peel 
is speaking, Disraeli takes notes, Lord Palmerston is asleep, Lord J ohn 
Russell looks on; Hume, Cobden and Bright appear in the left of the 
drawing. Another portrait reveals to us the author of the sketches, 
who appears in the doorway below a bust of Punch in А Few Friends 
to Tea and a Lyttle Musyck (page 67). 

Many other scenes equally amusing and enlightening fill the pages 
of the Manners and Customs, which afterwards appeared in book- 
form as Pip's Diary (a name taken from the letterpress by Percival 
Leigh) but there is not space here to select more than a few examples. 


Richard Doyle's connection with Punch ended in 1850, when he 
quarrelled with that paper over its anti-papal views. There are various 
` accounts of the matter, of which the best known is Thackeray's, given 
after the artist's death in 1883: 'At the time of the papal aggression, 
Mr Punch was prodigiously angry; and one of the chief misfortunes 
which happened to him at that time was that, through the violent 
opinions he expressed regarding the Roman Catholic hierarchy, he 
lost the invaluable services, the graceful pencil, the harmless wit, the 
charming fancy of Mr Doyle." 

The trouble was caused by a cartoon, satirizing the Pope, which 

l'Thackeray: Quarterly Review, 1884. 
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so wounded Doyle’s Catholic loyalties that, though Jerrold and 
Thackeray pleaded with him jointly, nothing would revoke his deci- 
sion to resign from the Punch staff, which he accordingly did in 
November, 1850. After his secession from Punch, Doyle became 
mainly an illustrator, producing among other works the drawings for 
Thackeray’s The Newcomes (1854 and 1855). It may be doubted 
whether Doyle ever found a writer whose sense of humour more 
exactly matched his own, and the Newcome volumes abound in bril- 
liant examples of their joint wit. As instances of this happy union 
between the mind of Thackeray and the pencil of Doyle, we have the 
eccentric Fred Bayham, ‘walking up and down the landing in his 
dressing gown with scarcely any clothes on, holding a plate in one 
hand and a pork chop he was munching in the other’ (page 88); the 
genial Bohemian trio (page 85) and the insight into the psychology of 
Master Tommy Newcome, wherein that child with the expression of 
a scheming angel suffers his stepmother’s guests to pat him on the 
head (page 88). 

Brown, Jones and Robinson, freed from their obligations to 
Punch, їп whose pages they first materialized, continued independently 
their epic tour of the Continent." Who, having once witnessed their 
portrayal by Doyle, will ever forget the sufferings of those naive 
travellers at the hands of the brutal foreigners; the ruthless stripping 
of their personal effects by customs officials, Robinson's imprisonment 
in defence of his dog, Brown's mosquito-ridden night in Venice, the 
meagre provisions for hygiene in a German hotel which compel 
Robinson to write to The Times, and the final arrest of all three 
tourists by Austrian police owing to the illegal shape of Brown's 
hat? What could be more formidable than the English Milord upon 

1 The Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones and Robinson. (Bradbury & Evans, 1854.) 
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the Rhine or more shocking than the contrast between Jones’s 
behaviour at the opera abroad and his behaviour at the opera at 
home? How mortifying is the fate of poor Robinson, when he falls 
from his horse at the review in a small German State whose local 
paper announced the trio as ‘Count Robinson, Sir Brown and the 
Reverend Jones’ ; how touching his letter home which opens 'Knowest 
thou the land where grapes are plentiful as blackberries in England 
and where one has only to stop a minute at the roadside and pull no 
end of "em? O! tis there, "15 there... .’ 

Preceding Brown, Jones and Robinson in date, Ал Overland 
Journey to the Great Exhibition (1851) was, as its title leads us to ex- 
pect, a burlesque of the foreign visitors to the exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace. In these cartoons Doyle used the style of The Book of 
Nonsense and portrayed different nationalities visiting the exhibition 
as groups of marionettes bearing national emblems freely improvised 
by him. 

In graver mood were Doyle's illustrations at this period for Mrs 
Hervey's Juvenile Calendar and Zodiac of Flowers (1855) and Tom 
Hughes's Scouring of the White Horse (1859), the latter entirely de- 
lightful and the former containing some of his best decorative work. 
He also worked at many of the fairyland illustrations loved by his 
contemporaries, among them the King of the Golden River, particularly 
successful in evoking the enchanted atmosphere of that tale. 

In assessing Doyle's work as a fairyland artist, it must be remem- 
bered that whimsicality found favour with the quixotic age which 
threatened its nurseries with hell-fire and hushed their tears with 
Edward Lear. Pixiedom, except in the very young or very primitive, 
tends to become over-fanciful or mawkish at times, and Doyle did not 
always escape these pitfalls. 
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Best known among his fairy works were In Fairy Land (Will Alling- 
ham, 1870), in which he exploited the possibilities of a Brobding- 
nagian plant, animal and bird world; his boyhood Jack the Giant 
Killer (published 1888) and a monster called The Great Sea Serpent 
which toured the country as a lantern slide. Doyle also painted fairy 
pictures in colour which enjoyed a vogue in his day. Some of these are 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, notably The Witch’s Home 
and Wood Elves watching a Lady; and the National Gallery of Ire- 
land acquired a major work of this kind, The Triumphant Entry—a 
Fairy-tale Pageant, consisting of several hundred figures. 

His Punch work, the Manners and Customs sketches and Brown, Jones 
and Robinson brought Doyle a considerable measure of fame. His 
works were now ‘the rage’ and, as is usually the case with famous 
men, he himself became much sought-after by the hostesses of the 
day, who vied with one another to entice him to their parties and 
country house gatherings. The measure of his social standing may be 
taken from a note of Prince Albert Edward's, later Edward VII, 
asking ‘My dear Doyle’ to join an informal dinner at his club, ‘if so 
inclined'. It is probable that Doyle stayed with the Tennysons (there 
is an engraving of his, showing a view of Farringford from the hills, 
in Tennyson's life by his son)and that he was a friend of the Hon. Jane 
Norton, of whom he made a portrait which is said to be a work of fair 
distinction. 

Doyle loved the pomp and stir of the world and made full use of its 
favours. His Bird's Eye Views of Society (Cornhill, 1861-3) show that 
he figured prominently in the social pageant of his time. No doubt he 
was a favourite guest at the morning parties he has chronicled ; 
parties which, according to Doyle's report of them, were held after 
lunch in country houses and where the nobility and gentry played the 
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. fashionable game of “Aunt Sally’ while military bands struck up their 
music in the shade of a marquee. 

On other occasions, perhaps, he would be found suffering silently 
at those evenings of informal music, where the music-makers were 
friends of the hostess and the efforts of a large, untrained, all-female 
chorus drove Doyle to comment ironically ‘And what makes it the 
more gratifying is that the chorus is composed exclusively of 
amateurs.’ 

We can imagine him at the Conversazione on Science and Art (Corn- 
hill, August 1862), amused by the spectacle of the beau monde peering 
through microscopes and inspecting the latest scientific toys, while 
struggling artists fought for corners of the room in which to display 
their drawings to would-be patrons (page 90); or frequenting the 
county balls, whose rows of ugly dowagers Doyle has sketched for 
us, seated beneath the portraits of aldermen, eyeing their daughters 
with match-making hopefulness and the daughters of their friends 
with undisguised malice. 

His Belgravia Out of Doors (Cornhill, January 1862) suggests that 
Doyle took his afternoon stroll in this district. He has left us its 
appearance in 1862, with the groups of powdered lackeys sunning 
themselves on doorsteps, the drawn venetian blinds, the carriages 
drawn up by the kerb and the row of ladies followed by their foot- 
man carrying a lapdog by the scruff of its neck. Again, The Smoking 
Room at the Club (Cornhill, October 1862) conjures up a vision of 
Doyle enjoying his copy of Punch over a cigar, unconcerned by the 
atmosphere which led him to depict the interior of the Athenaeum as 
something like an erupting volcano. 


Households which were often visited by Doyle were those at Little 
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Holland House and Moray Lodge. Little Holland House was the 
home of George Watts and the Prinsep family. At Moray Lodge the 
host was Arthur Lewis, a rich silk mercer who sponsored the first 
efforts of Fred Walker, the Victorian painter. Here Doyle met such 
diverse personalities as Tattersall, the horse dealer; Poole, the tailor 
who helped to restore the French Empire by lending £10,000 to Louis 
Napoleon; Tapling, the first winner of the “Wimbledon Prize’; 
Millais, Leighton and Anthony Trollope. 

Sometimes Doyle braved the company alone, sometimes with his 
brother James, grave, dark-haired and inclined to stoutness. Holman 
Hunt, member of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, who shared their 
admiration for the artist of the Manners and Customs, met the Doyle 
brothers at the house of an Academician and has left an account of 
them in his Pre-Raphaelitism. ‘Richard,’ wrote Hunt, ‘was standing 
leaning against the wall, crush hat in hand, one leg crossing the other. 
He was still quite young and his face wore a happy mixture of interest 
and humour .... When in facetious talk with another an idea amused 
him, he bent his face down towards his chest, thus producing a rudi- 
mentary double chin, while he chuckled and held up his hat as a lady 
might use her fan to hide her laughter. Richard's more habitual 
stance was in the doorway as he portrayed himself in А Few Friends to 
Tea and a Lyttle Musyck mentioned previously. Here he would remain 
“pretty nearly all the evening, with occasional shiftings to let a tray or 
a guest pass through' (W. Delaphine Scull). It gave him, he said, “а 
two-way view' and doubtless served as a cloak for his very great 
shyness. The hostess, pleased with the brilliance of her party, the 
numbers and social eminence of her guests and the presence of this 
diffident ‘lion’, could have had little inkling of the thoughts which 
were passing through his mind : ‘More guests arrive every minute... 
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some struggle courageously but never reach the rooms and subside at 
last on the stairs, others succumb sooner and live the rest of the night 
on the landing, a quiet but an oppressive existence among coloured 
lamps and flower-pots. . . . But observe the refreshment room. From 
about midnight, all the various currents set in that direction, those in 
the drawing-rooms; the landing, the little boudoir off the drawing- 
room, the staircases and the hall, all these, which are full, are to be 
emptied into the refreshment-room, which is already full. That is the 
intention ; the consequence of the attempt to carry it out is not easy 
to imagine or to describe.' (R. Doyle: Bird's Eye Views of Society.) 

This feeling of over-prosperity pervaded Doyle's work. His draw- 
ings of society all expressed the ebullience of an age too lavish in its 
entertaining, with its balls where no one could dance for the crush, its 
art auctions where no one could see the pictures, and its feasts 
prompting Doyle's objection to ‘the enormous quantities and variety 
of food placed before mankind when it dines out’. 

His friends agreed that Doyle was a witty companion, yet they re- 
membered none of his sayings. In all probability his conversation had 
an inconsequent charm which passed from recollection. Old and 
curious legends he delighted in and was always ready to hear them or 
recreate them for others. He collected the rag and bag of street 
dialogue and liked to share it out among appreciative listeners. The 
art of malice he could never master. He made one attempt, it is true, 
with an anecdote about Nelson and Lady Hamilton, told to Doyle by 
Mr Hayward and repeated by him to a Mr Hamley, whence it re- 
turned to its originator, but the thing fell flat. So, at least, may be 
judged from the reaction of Hayward: “What the devil did Doyle 
mean by going about spoiling my stories? His wit, we may assume, 
was wholly without sting, sufficient reason in itself for his friends’ 
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forgetfulness. John Leech drew Doyle with hautboy for his portrait in 
the Punch orchestra (Mr Punch’s Fancy Dress Ball, J anuary 1847), and 
no doubt this faithfully represented the nature of his performance in 
society. 

In spite of his early successes, his long favour with the public and 
his brilliant social career, Doyle did not escape his share of human 
frustration. The fact that he remained a bachelor brings to light a 
major disappointment in the artist's life. For many years he was in 
love with Lady Airlie, one of the Stanley sisters, famous for their 
beauty. ‘Blanche,’ wrote Richard to Charles from a week-end house 
party, ‘now unfortunately Lady Airlie, was invited but could not 
come. When I tell you . . . that Lady Stanley told me that her daughter 
Lady Airlie would be “зо sorry that she had not been there when she 
heard I was there"—when Lady Stanley made use of these words 
I thought I should have bust. I, however, controlled my feelings and 
countenance by a powerful effort and succeeded in looking as if 
nothing was the matter. But little did that imperious woman and 
mother know the workings of my innermost soul.' 

The feeling was reciprocal and persisted long after the writer of 
this letter had outgrown his first youth. The two contrived to meet at 
every opportunity, for they had many friends in common, but the 
artist's staunch Romanism, no less than the rigid conventions of the 
time, gave little promise of happiness. 

Childlessness was an undoubted misfortune for the man described 
by a contemporary as “just the sort of artist a child would ask to do a 
funny little man upon paper’, or who, being shown a cave on a Welsh 
hill called locally the ‘rocking stone”, drew for a friend's children the 
sketch of a mother dragon smiling indulgentiy as she treated her brood 
to a see-saw on the stone. 
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Doyle’s artistic standing was also in some measure disappointing to 
him. His incursions into portraiture and landscape painting suggest 
that he wished to add a reputation in these media to the fame he 
` already enjoyed as а humorist and illustrator. His landscape subjects 
were the Devonshire moors, the Highlands and the bleak hills of 
Wales, scenery which he sometimes peopled as in The Witch's Home 
with his supernatural and fairy creatures. Doyle exhibited landscapes 
in the Grosvenor Galleries (1879-83) and two characteristic paint- 
ings of his, The Enchanted Tree (1868) and The Haunted Park (1871), 
appeared in the Royal Academy, but his serious work was over- 
shadowed by his reputation in other spheres and neither found, nor 
perhaps merited, an equal degree of public favour. 

Towards its close, Doyle's life was overcast with neglect and he 
suffered the fate of one whose earlier vogue had led him to become 
suddenly unfashionable. Illustrators such as Du Maurier, Tenniel and 
Keene supplanted him in the public favour and people began to forget 
him. А portrait of the Doyle of these later years is given by Lewis 
Lusk (W. D. Scull), who was responsible for the obituary in the Art 
Journal (1884). *I can call to mind,' wrote Lusk, *one fleeting glimpse 
of him, in his later days, when he had ceased to appear noticeably in 
public. The glimpse left no impression beyond that of a man who 
seemed rather tired.’ 

Less gloomy is the sketch in Blackwood's Magazine: *Goodly of 
stature, he was also substantial of person, and could not be thought of 
for a moment as one who could join in racing on rabbits, leaping over 
toadstools, riding on bats, or floating about clothed in cobwebs.’ 

Neither of these impressions evoke the generous breadth of head, 
the extremely delicate mouth and nose, the odd light eyes and gravely 
ironic expression that are shown us in a painting by Henry Doyle of 
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his brother. It is a very pleasing and individual face, though not al- 
together a happy one. 

For some years prior to his death, Doyle suffered attacks of the 
apoplexy which was its cause (during one such attack, his life was 
saved by his nephew, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, then a young medical 
man). On December 10th, 1883, upon leaving the Athenaeum Club, he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit and did not recover consciousness. 
He died the following morning in his home at 7 Finborough Road, 
Fulham. 

Annette, who kept house for her brother, long preserved his studio 
as he had left it. On the artist's deserted easel there were no mythical 
monsters, as might have been expected, no friezes of those curious 
pigmy creatures which peopled his imagination, but instead, un- 
finished and melancholy in feeling, the study of a churchyard in 
Devonshire. 

After his death, Punch published a poem by Millais in his memory. 
It contained the following lines: 


Turning o' er his own past pages 
Punch with tearful smile can trace 
Caustic satire, gentle grace, 
Feats and freaks of cockney funny— 
Brown and Jones, and Robinson; 
And huge hives of humour's honey 
Quaint quintessence of rich fun, 
Coming fresh as June breeze briary 
With old memories of our youth— 
Thrice immortal Pip's Diary 
Masterpiece of mirth and truth. 
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De Quincey also wrote an appreciation of the artist ending with a 
comment оп his works: “АП are to our mind truly the work of genius.” 

But perhaps the most noteworthy tribute to Doyle was paid by Sir 
Richard Burton and received no publicity. At Trieste in the winter of 
1883, his wife found the eminent scholar traveller making this entry in 
his diary: “Richard Doyle died December 11th.' That Burton, who 
did not know him outside the sphere of his works, made this personal 
record of Doyle's passing, showed more convincingly than the eulo- 
gies of his colleagues on Punch the degree of admiring affection 
which the Victorians entertained for their gentle satirist. 
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WORKS OF RICHARD DOYLE 


WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY DOYLE 


1846 THE FAIRY RING by Grimm. John Murray 

1847 A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA by Hunt. Smith, Elder & Co 
1849 FAIRY TALES by Montalba. Chapman & Hall 

1849 THE ENCHANTED DOLL by Lemon. Bradbury & Evans 

1850 REBECCA AND ROWENA by Thackeray. Bradbury & Evans 

1851 THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER by Ruskin. Smith, Elder & Co 

1851 THE STORY OF JACK AND THE GIANTS. Cundall & Addey 

1854, 1855 THE NEWCOMES by Thackeray. Bradbury & Evans 

1855 A JUVENILE CALENDAR AND ZODIAC OF FLOWERS by Mrs Hervey. Low 
1859 THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE by Hughes. Macmillan 

1865 A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF FREDERICK LOCKER. Moxon’s Miniature Poets 
1865 AN OLD FAIRY TALE by Planché. Routledge 

1868 IRISH BIDDY, THE VISITING JUDGES AND THE TROUBLESOME PRIEST. Richard Bentley 
1868 FAIRY TALES by Lemon. Bradbury & Evans 

1870 IN FAIRY LAND by Allingham. Longmans 

1870 PICCADILLY by Oliphant. Blackwoods 

1871 THE ENCHANTED CROW 

1871 THE FEAST OF THE DWARFS. Dean & Son 

1871 FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE. Dean & Son 

1871 SNOW WHITE AND ROSY RED. Dean & Son 

1884 THE PRINCESS NOBODY by Lang. Longmans 
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WORKS INCLUDING ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOYLE 


1842 THE FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HALLORAN by Maxwell. Routledge 
1845 THE CHIMES by Dickens. Chapman & Hall 

1846 THE BATTLE OF LIFE by Dickens. Bradbury & Evans 

1846 THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH by Dickens. Bradbury & Evans 
1848 L'ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO by Milton. Art-Union of London 
1848 LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH by Forster. Bradbury & Evans 

1849 THE BOOK OF BALLADS by Bon Gaultier. Orr - 

1857 MERRY PICTURES BY THE COMIC HANDS OF Н. К. BROWNE, RICHARD DOYLE, ETC. Kent 
1862 PUCK ON PEGASUS by Pennell. Routledge 

1878 DISRAELI IN CARTOONS. Punch Office 

1902 MRS CAUDLE'S CURTAIN LECTURES by Jerrold. R. Brimley Johnson 
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ORIGINAL WORKS 


1836 HOMER FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Pall Mall Gazette Extra (Published 1887) 
1840 DICK DOYLE’S JOURNAL. Smith, Elder & Co. (Published 1885) 

1840 THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. J. Dickinson 

1842 JACK THE GIANT KILLER. Eyre & Spottiswoode (Published 1888) 

1848 REJECTED CARTOONS. Thomas М“Геап and Fred Syrett 


1849 PIP’S DIARY: MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF YE ENGLYSHE. Bradbury & Evans 
(With letterpress by Percival Leigh) 


1851 АМ OVERLAND JOURNEY TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION. Chapman & Hall - 
1854 THE FOREIGN TOUR OF BROWN, JONES AND ROBINSON. Bradbury & Evans 
1864 BIRD’S EYE VIEWS OF SOCIETY. Bradbury & Evans 

1885 COMIC HISTORIES, WITH TOMMY AND THE LION. Pall Mall Gazette Extra 

1886 scENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Pall Mall Gazette Extra 


UNPUBLISHED WORKS 


1840 ILLUSTRATED LETTERS TO JOHN DOYLE. In the possession of Adrian Conan Doyle, Esq. 
1842 DICK KITCAT'S BOOK OF NONSENSE. Victoria & Albert Museum. 


‘PUNCH’? WORK 


PREFACES 

ALMANACKS 

INITIAL LETTERING 
CARTOONS 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
BROWN, JONES & ROBINSON 


EXHIBITIONS 


1879 12 PAINTINGS. Grosvenor Galleries 

1882 2 PAINTINGS. Grosvenor Galleries 

1883 5 PAINTINGS. Grosvenor Galleries 

1885 COLLECTION OF WORKS. Grosvenor Galleries 
1868 THE ENCHANTED TREE. Royal Academy 

1871 THE HAUNTED PARK. Royal Academy 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. SKETCHES AND PORTRAITS. British Museum 
SKETCH BOOKS. Fitzwilliam Museum 
WATERCOLOURS. Victoria & Albert Museum and National Gallery of Ireland 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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А page from an illustrated letter to John Doyle 
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A page from an illustrated letter to John Doyle 
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A page from an illustrated letter to John Doyle 
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Trial by combat: Macaire and the Dog of Montargis. From the ILLUSTRATED LETTERS 
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Jenny, the orang-outang, taking tea at the Zoo. From the ILLUSTRATED LETTERS 
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Dancing Fairies. A sketch from the ILLUSTRATED LETTERS - 
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from the ILLUSTRATED LETTERS 
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Above: А haywain 


Below: A visit to a Victorian Painter. From the ILLUSTRATED LETTERS 
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Opposite : Carmel Buildings, Portman Square: A temperance meeting 
From the ILLUSTRATED LETTERS 


Above: A crowd scene. Below: Queen Victoria. From DICK DOYLE'S JOURNAL 
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Band of the Grenadiers on Tower Green. From DICK DOYLE’S JOURNAL 
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“A little fat man with a red cloak” (Braham at St James” Theatre) 
From DICK DOYLE'S JOURNAL 
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Prince Albert reviewing a ‘company of Life Guards’. From DICK DOYLE’S JOURNAL 
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Above: A street scene. Below: A frieze in Ше style of the Eglinton Tournament 
From DICK DOYLE’S JOURNAL 
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Above: a character, and opposite: two incidents, from THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT 
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Above and opposite: two pages from DICK KITCAT'S BOOK OF NONSENSE 
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IDSUMMER is come; and with all its other glories—its sun and flowers — «tlie CN 
pomp of groves, and garniture of fields”-—brings with it that additional blessing 
to the human family‚—Anortuer VoruwE or Punch! 

And mankind—it delights us to avow the ennobling truth—mankind is touched with gratitude 
for the felicity! Mr. Сиввом, who wrote about those homicidal and burglarious rascals, the Romans, 
deemed it a matter for his especial thanks, that he was born the member of a civilized nation : that he 
was not born a Hottentot Сиввом, to be girdled with ovine offal—not an Esquimdux Сиввом, with a 
fish-bone through his nostrils—but an English Сиввом, inheriting the decencies of broad-cloth and silken 
hose, and privileged for rump-steaks and port like any other Christian gentleman. In the like way, let 
the present generation of men express a rapturous thanksgiving that they live in the, printing days of 
Рокси! Let them, however, not be vainglorious or arrogant in their happiness. No: whilst the small 
tear of gratitude twinkles in their right eye for a peculiar blessing, let them think with mournful 
pity—with affectionate tenderness on the benighted condition of their forefathers, For %Лер--роог souls! 
—lived not in the typographic days of Рокси! q 


But men are grateful. The hearts of the Antipodes beat towards us! There is no infant colony 
throughout the world that does not hold forth to us its little hands, even as babies hold forth theirs to their 
loving fathers, to be nursed and dandled. Апа we are proud of this affection! Very proud; albeit 
we continue to walk without silver trumpets before us, and hitherto haye not mounted a peacock's 
feather in our Sunday beaver ! 


We have selected this page wherein to write a letter to all the Powers of earth—to acknowledge 
their kind intentions towards us, briefly—but oh! with what sincerity ! 

All the Crowned Heads that glorify this otherwise shabby world have sent deputations to Punch 
— (he has said not a word of the matter in his own Court Circular)—inviting him to pass the Midsummer 
Holidays at their several Courts, “Dearest, sweetest Punch,”—so runs the tenor of their invitations— 


Decorations to the preface of PUNCH, Vol vm, 1845 E 
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WE have every hope that the New Y ear—christened by Godfather Time, Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Six — 

is a fino, brawny fellow; a young Hencuzes, for, in truth, as matters loom about us, he will have HercuLes' 
work to do. He comes in just to catch a glimpse of “ the departing skirts” of Sm Ronenr, and to look upon the 
hopeful face of иттік Jonw, Не comes in to see the last fight of the ogre Corn Law—the Sawney Bean that 
hath eaten up mon, women, and little chil tren—“ grinding their bones to make his bread.” Не comes in to see 
the last fight of the Giant (who hath Dukes and Lords for bottle-holders)—to see him beaten, 
laid low, killedjin the House of Parliament; whilst Her Свлстооз Masesty, with Aurorean, 
smile, shall with her silver voice pronounce—Je le veux: A tremendous privilege, this, 


for a New Year! 


And now the New Year has a dejected look; for he hears the voices of milliona 
bewailing the potato blight. He listens, too, to many tongues discoursing learnedly of 
hopeful remedies :. the words “ starch "—** gluten "—'* albumen "—“ woody fibre,”—ring in 
his infant ears, and he knows not what to 


make of them. Then is he astounded to sec 


| certain small heads lost in large coronets ; 
and to hear one head avow that the blight is 
no blight at all, but merely a popular preju- 
dice— whilst another head discourses learn- ` 
edly, benevolently, of support and comfort, 


showing to the English labourer how he, 
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“То Charles Barry, RA—our Barryeux Tapestry. (A contribution to the 
decoration of the House of Lords.)’ From PuNcH, 1848 
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“А FEW DAYS IN THE DIGGINS.” By a “Free AND INDEPENDENT.” 


The Gold Rush, as seen by Doyle. From PUNCH, 1849 
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A comment on the Gold Rush. From PUNCH, 1849 
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An incident during the Gold Rush. From PUNCH, 1849 
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THE COUNTRY FOR CONVICTS. 
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The imaginary consequences of Punch's scheme for sending convicts to California 
From PUNCH, 1849 
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Decorative initial letters from PUNCH 
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Two illustrated borders from PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1846 and 
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Above: A heading to an article: from PUNCH 


Below: Mrs Caudle 
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5 Dear Mother: from PUNCH 
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YOUNG GULLIVER AND THE BROBDINGNAG MINISTER 


“They all sat down in a circle about me, the better to observe my motions. I pulled off my hat 
and made a low bow, and many ofthe crowd about me laughed, and many cried “hear, hear", 
and I could see the master of the house, looking at me through his glasses, thought me a very 
spirited, yet withal very impudent, little creature.’—Gulliver’s Travels (Variorum Edition) 


From PUNCH, 1845 
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MANNERS.AND.CVSTOMS. OF.Ye.ENGLYSHE.ın .1849. М I. 
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Manners and Customs of ye Englyshe; the first drawing, 
which appeared in PUNCH in March, 1849 
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MANNERS. AnD: CVsToms oF -ENGLYSHE IN. |849 
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AJA Few. FRIENDS To TEA- AND А  LYTTLE - Музиск. 


Another drawing in the Manners and Customs series 
(Doyle himself is shown standing in the doorway below a bust of Punch) 
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_MANNERS AND CVSTOMS OF Ж ENGLYSHE IN. ۱8 4-9. No 8 
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Above: Sir Robert Peel speaks; Disraeli listens 
Two more drawings in the Manners and Customs series 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS oF ж ENGLYSHE IN 849. №24. 
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The Bavarians 
Two illustrations from AN OVERLAND JOURNEY TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1851 
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BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON GO TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. ` 


BROWN HAVING RASHLY STRAYED INTO A ROOM FULL OF MACAWR, 
WR SEE THE CONSEQUENCE. JONES VOLUNTRERS TO RIDE THE CAMEL, AND, TO A CERTAIN EXTENT, 
HE DOES IT. 


TH A LONELY PATHWAY THEY SEE SOMETHING COMING, 


Г, ung‘ / 
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THEY GO IN QUEST OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


THEY SER THB НІРГОРОТАМОВ| 


Brown, Jones and Robinson as they first appeared in PUNCH 
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BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON.—THE RIDING-SCHOOL. 
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BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON COXCEIVE THE IDEA THAT ^wow 18 THE TIME TO 
TAKE A FEW LESSONS IN RIDING, BEFORE THE HUNTINO BEASON COMES OX." THEY 
АЦЕ NEKE SEEN AT THE BARBACKS, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KIDINO-MASTEB. 


HERE I$ JONKS AT THE MOMENT WHEN, AB ПЕ AFTERWARDS REMARKED, “HE YALT 
АН AWKWAEDNESS IN GETTING UP.” 
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BACK VIEW OF BBOWN AS HE ¿ RODINSOY FRULS ВО MUCH IMPROVED ВЕРОВА THE END or TUE LEGSON THAT НЕ 
AUPEARED TROTTING ; LIKEWISE ینہ یی سس‎ THE SAME, INSIATA ON TAKING ‘JUST A LITTLE” LBAT. 


А decorative initial from PUNCH 
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THE RHINE DOAT. 


EROWN MAY ВЕ SEEN SEATED THERE UPON ТИЕ PADDLE-BOX, RAPIDLY SKETCHING EVERY CHURCH, RUINED CASTLE, TOWN, OR OTHER OBJECT 
OF INTEREST ON EITHER BANK OF THE RIVEK TIIOSE ARE JONES AND ROBINSON, LEANING OVER THE SIDE OF THE BOAT BELOW HIM. ОВЗЕКУК, 
ALSO, THE STOUT PARTY WHO HAS CALLED FOR BRANDY-AND-WATER, AND WHOSE COUNTENANCE ALMOST LAPSES INTO A SMILE AS * KELLNER ” 
APPKOACHES WITH ТИЕ BEVERAGE. THE TUTOR, IT 15 PLEASANT TO SEE, HAS AT LAST PUT HIS “CLASSIC ” JN HIS POCKET, AND GIVES HIMSELF 
UP TO THE UNDIVIDED ENJOYMENT OF THE SCENE, WHILE HIS “YOUNG CHARGE” 18 WRAPT IN CONTEMPLATION OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE AS 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE WHEEL. AND THAT MUST SURELY BE THE GENT WHO HAS SUCH A LOW OPINION OF THE BEAUTY OF 
THE RUINE-LAND, SEATED AT THE STERN OF THE BOAT WITH HIS LEGS DANGLING OVER THE RIVER, LET US HOPE THAT НЕ IS HAPPY Now! 


Down the Rhine by Paddle Steamer 
From THE FOREIGN TOUR OF BROWN, JONES AND ROBINSON 
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They ‘do’ Cologne Cathedral. From THE FOREIGN TOUR 
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Descent of the St Gothard. From THE FOREIGN TOUR 
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Top left: Brown's uneasy night in Venice. Bottom left: A visit to the marionette theatre in 
Milan. Above: Robinson is shaved by a Milanese barber. From THE FOREIGN TOUR 
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From THE FOREIGN TOUR 


The arrest of Brown by the Austrian 
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The Colonel reading Clive’s letters to the ladies of the regiment. From THE NEWCOMES 
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The Marquis “еп Montagnard’: sketch of a nobleman from THE NEWCOMES 
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a domestic incident from THE NEWCOMES 


The Colonel entreats with Sir Barnes Newcome : 
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Some characters from THE NEWCOMES 
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Decorative initials from THE NEWCOMES 
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Decorative initials ffom THE NEWCOMES 
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Above: “The Eccentric Mr Bayham.’ Below: ‘Master Tommy Newcome 
entertaining his stepmother’s guests.’ From THE NEWCOMES 
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A Science and Art Conversazione. From BIRD'S EYE VIEWS OF SOCIETY 
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5 EYE VIEWS OF SOCIETY 


Early Refreshments. From BIRD’ 
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At Home—8 
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Title page from THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE 
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Chapter opening from THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE 
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Above: A battle between Danes and Saxons. Below: The martyrdom of King Edmund. 
From THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE 
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Above: St George and the Dragon. Below: Lodbroc the Dane. 
From THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE 
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Above: The village oak. Below: A child trying the Blowing Stone 


From THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE 
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